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THE WAYFARER 


B& Many a student’s mind is like a tempest-tossed sea these 


days. The draft ... the girl .. . will I ever be a doctor now? 

. or English teacher? The rightness or wrongness of war 
itself? These are big question-marks that bother students today. 
(Next month this magazine will have several articles based on 
these very queries.) 


mB At the Assembly Joseph King, speaking of the serenity 
which is the outward sign of inner strength, gave a longish 
New Yorker poem from which I quote this apt bit: 


It is a little duck, riding the ocean; 
/ 


He reposes in the immediate f / 
) J 


As though it were infinity— 


Which it is. 
..+ This is religion. 
I like the little duck. 
He doesn’t know much, , 
But he has religion. 


& I know of a campus (which in this column shall be name- 
less), where only 50 per cent of the students in seven classes 
registered to vote in the general elections last November. Here 
are typical reasons given for not voting (all counted were of 
eligible age): “Not sufficiently informed on issues to vote in- 
telligently,” “Did not know registration was required,” “Do 
not believe my vote counts,” etc. All of which points to a cur- 
riculum lack in education for citizenship. One of the best ways 
to make up for such lack is to join one of the summer proj- 
ects described in these pages—almost any one of these is 
guaranteed to inform a participant about contemporary social 
problems and help him see how an intelligent adult functions 
as a citizen. 


& A tough question up for decision in Washington is whether 
to hold back some college brains from the armed services to 
insure resources for future science and teaching. But to do 
this, sending factory and farm boys to the front instead, is to 
cut at the roots of equality and sacrifice. I’m told that the 
college administrators favor saving the top strata of students 
for the nation; but some psychologists think we'll have psycho- 
logical havoc if this is done. 


& IRO, which has provided ocean transportation for DP 
students, goes out of existence next June—making it urgent 
that local forces go into quick action to bring qualified DPs 
in this spring. 

B& Good movies being excellent tension-reducers, I give you 
as the movie-of-the-month Cyrano de Bergerac—both for the 
exuberance and wit Jose Ferrer brings to the title role and the 
way Cyrano carried his life-long burden of physical ugliness 
but kept his courage triumphant and his soul free. 


& Who are “standing in the need of prayer” these days? The 
United Nations yes, and the world-wide student Christian 


& “Faith is the bird that feels the light when the dawn is 
still dark,” wrote Rabindranath Tagore, putting simple ep. 
couragement into poetic words. In the 14th century the great 
Dante penned this daring prophecy in The Divine Comedy; 


I raised my eyes aloft and I beheld 
The scattered chapters of the universe 
Gathered and bound into a single book 

By the austere and tender hand of God. 


—GS. 
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ALEXANDER MILLER 


THE IDEA of work is one of those key notions—like bread 
and freedom—which in a sense are the hinges on which 
the whole world turns. That is to say that the shape of 
society—not only its economic shape, but the shape of 
its ideas, its politics and its religion—is conditioned by the 
amount of bread that men have or by the lack of bread; 
by their freedom or the limitations on their freedom. 
So it is that society is shaped in every generation by the 
kind of work men do and the conditions under which 
they do it. And because men’s work is of the very stuff 
of human life, there is a wealth of Christian experience 
and Christian thinking about it, 


The Bible: Work Is Holy 

To discover the kind of thinking that has been done 
in relation to work, my instinct would be to look first 
of all at the Bible as the textbook and our source of 
Christian faith. But the Bible has very little to say about 
day-by-day, ordinary manual work. You will, for instance, 
find it said that in the morning man goes forth to his 
work and to his labor until the evening. This was accepted 
as an inevitable pattern of life, but vou will look in vain 
for any profound philosophy about it. The Bible assumes 
that work is inevitable and that work is holy. “Man goeth 
forth in his work. . . . O Lord, how wonderful are thy 
works; in wisdom hast thou made them all, the whole 
earth is full of thy riches.” 

However, there is in the Bible a notion 
about vocations which has been influential 
throughout Christian history, although its full 
implications were not developed until the 
Reformation. The fundamental insistence of 
the Bible is that vocation is a specific calling 
of God—to men or to communities—to stand 
in relation to Him and to live their lives in 
obedience to Him. You get it in the New 
Testament in references like “you are called to 
be saints’—by which is meant that we are 
called to take our places within the committed 
community. It was understood that within 
this community men were set to specific tasks 
—some were to be apostles, some prophets, 
and others teachers, for the upbuilding of the 
body of Christ. 


How Puritanism Has Shaped Us 

It is a long jump in Church history from 
biblical times into the Reformation, where 
our modern history starts, and from whence 
have come the ideas which are formative 
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in our minds today. It would be tempting to stay 
with the early history of the Church; especially with the 
history of monasticism. Monasticism is a complex thing, 
partly due to the Greek influence in the Church which 
set a priority on contemplation and on spirituality and 
regarded the menial and manual work of the world as 
degrading and unworthy of philosophic man. However, 
that would be too simple an explanation because in 
monasticism manual work was specifically sanctified and 
was part of the monastic discipline. It seems clear that 
by the time of the Reformation Luther felt that the 
fundamental Biblical pattern of life had gone awry, 
because an unjustified priority and dignity was then 
given to monastic work as against work in home and 
bakery, workshop; farm and field. And today, much of 
our thinking as Protestants about vocation stems 
from Luther’s reaffirmation of the significance of the 
earthly calling—the belief that God calls men not only 
to the specific church vocations but also to the work of 
cobbling, homemaking, and the rest. Now this notion of 
Luther’s was not original with him but it was very influen- 
tial in his own day; became more influential through Cal- 
vin and Puritanism and still conditions our thinking about 
work today. Scholars draw interesting distinctions be- 
tween Luther and Calvin, saying that to Luther the idea 
of vocation was largely an exhortation to be content in 
one’s work and to remain in the station into 
which God had called you. Whereas, with 
Calvin the idea of vocation was a more 
dynamic thing; it was a question of serving 
God, not by being quiescent but by using 
your vocation and through that performing 
the work of God in the world. Calvin, living 
in a part of Europe where the new forms of 
commerce were active, was more of a social 
realist than Luther. He saw that the Christian 
faith must be made meaningful to com- 
mercial men, to men who lived by usury and 
the new forms of money lending, essential 
for finance and capitalistic enterprise. He 
would give, not only to the housewives and 
the farmers and craftsmen, but also to the 
business men, a sense of responsibility in their 
vocations; he declared that the work to which 
they were set in business and in commerce 
could also be in the service of God. And now 
a religion had been found that was congenial 
to the new capitalistic commercial forms of 
life: it enabled men to make money with a 
good conscience, something which never before 
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could have happened in the world, for until then money- 
getting had been regarded as a diversion from the truly 
spiritual purpose of life. 

It is certainly true that Puritanism, which was the 
business form of Christianity, the form of society into 
which the Protestant faith was poured in England at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, has been for us a 
most formative influence. You and I, deep down in our 
bones, are still Puritans. Puritanism has seeped into us; 
we have been shaped by it. 

Puritanism was a patriarchal type of society. ‘There 
were the landed proprietors, and the business proprietors 
who ran the mills and factories. The general pattern was 
that the owner of the business enterprise was also the 
patriarchal head of his home; he ruled not only his chil- 
dren but his apprentice boys and the people who worked 
in his workshop. He had the legal right to chastise his 
workers physically. He had the right of obedience from 
his children and his workers, and he was responsible for 
teaching them the Christian faith. The proprietor had 
the obligation of diligence in his business and benevo- 
lence toward his working people. 

What was the obligation of the employee? It was con- 
formity and complete obedience. He held no responsi- 
bility for the enterprise; to him the employer was over 
him, under God, and he was to serve God by serving his 
employer. 

On the employer lay the obligation of diligence and 
benevolence; on the employee the obligation of complete 
obedience; on both, the obligation of hard work. This 
was the sanction and the dynamic in Puritan society. 
But there was a very significant difference which never 
came out in Puritan writing. On both the employer and 
employee lay the obligation to work hard. But, note that 
the harder the employer worked the richer he got, and 
the harder the employee worked the richer the employer 
got—which from the worker’s point of view eventually 
became a very significant difference. Eventually, ques- 
tions were asked about this difference, in very forceful 
terms. 

In later Puritanism this doctrine, which had the 
capacity to give cohesion and shape to society and a 
status to men—though an unequal and unjust status— 
was corroded away. First came the internal corrosion, 
through diversion to the frank ends of money-getting. 
Where the responsibilities were forgotten and the rights 
were remembered, you got a prostitution of the doctrine 
to a pure commercialism. And second, the doctrine was 
corroded as the new industrialism broke into the 
patriarchal-private-proprietor-pattern of society. And 
when industrialism became dominant as a formative 
pattern of life in England and then in America, the 
Church hadn’t the flexibility to formulate the doctrine 
anew, to cope with the development of new forms of 
property and new relationships between employer and 
employee. The churches operated on the pure ethic of 
docility and obedience which became more fatuous as 
the abuses of capitalism became more gross. When the 
person-to-person relationship had dissolved away and 
the worker was confronted with an impersonal joint-stock- 
company with a manager who was not the real proprietor, 
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and a mass of workers who were anonymous cyphers in apn 
industrial pattern in which they differed from the 
machine only in that they were more ruthlessly treated, 
because they were cheaper to replace, what was the good 
of describing the duty of the worker in terms of docility 
and pure obedience? 

And if you are tempted to think that America in that 
day was free of this distortion and pollution, then read 
Henry F. Mays’ Protestant Churches in Industrial Amer. 
ica, and you will find that even the most enlightened of 
the interpreters of the gospel, such as Henry Ward 
Beecher and Phillips Brooks, were unable to enter into 
the real aspirations of the working man or to interpret 
his life for him in terms other than an obedience which 
for the worker was an utter betrayal of his own rights 
and of his dignity as a man. 

The old doctrine of responsibility in society and of 
real vocation—real in Puritanism for the proprietor 
class, if not for the worker—survives in our day only 
through the stewardship doctrine—a meaningful doc. 
trine for the man who has a large income from which he 
can painlessly snip a tithe, but irrelevant to the man 
whose pay-envelope holds only $30 a week. 


L104 AGREEMENT FOR HIRING OF A CLERK. 


Agreement for the Hiring of a Clerk. 


TH1s AGREEMENT, made this twenty-eighth day of June, une 
shousand eight hundred and eighty-five, between Jcun Snuth, 
of the Town of Naperville, in the County of Du Page, and 
State of Illinois, of the first part, and Richard Brown of the 
City of Chicago, in the County of Cook, State of Illinois, of the 
second part, witnesseth : 

That the said John Smith has agreed to enter the service of 
the said Richard Brown as clerk, and covenants and agrees to 
and with the said Richard Brown, that he will faithfully, 
nonestly, and diligent!y apply himself and perform the duties 
of a clerk in the store of the said Richard Brown, and faith- 
fully obey all the reasonable wishes and commands of the said 
Richard Brown, for and during the.space of one year from the 
thirtieth day of May next, for the compensation of Six Hun- 
dred Dollars ($600) per annum, payable monthly. 

And the said Richard Brown covenants with the said John 
Smith, that he will receive him as his clerk for the term of one 
year aforesaid, and will pay him for his services as such clerk 
the suin of Six Hundred Dollars ($600) annually, in monthly 
payments. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set out hands and 


seals, this twenty-eighth day of May, A.D. 1891. es 
John Smith. ( 


Richard Brown. (#844) 
John H. Wagner. 


Before labor unions became strong, labor-management agreements 
were like this 
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ALEXANDER MILLER is a native New Zealander who has been the Executive Secretary 
of the Student Christian Movement in that country. He plans eventually to return to 
New Zealand, to serve a church there. Last December he completed the residence 
requirements in Union Theological Seminary (New York City) for a Ph.D. degree. His 
memorable address to the Assembly (Oxford, Ohio) Christmas-week gave in vast per- 
spective some of the subject matter of his dissertation for the doctorate. Translated 
from the tape recorder and telescoped for publication, the printed words still rival the 
richness of the speech before the Assembly. Mr. Miller is now teaching in Stanford 
University, in the Special Program of Humanities there. 


Missions, Marx and the Doctrine 

It is significant that two movements developed simul- 
taneously at the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 
igth centuries. One movement was the beginnings of 
Evangelicalism, and of the Missionary Movement which 
was the fruit of it. On the whole, Christian dynamism has 
gone these past 150 years into evangelicalism of the 
Moody type and into mission work: this was the great 
age of missions. Now, this has been a work of God and 
its fruits are clear, but like every human thing it has 
ambiguity, and should be seen also as a qualification 
and an over-spiritualization of the original Reformation 
impulse for the qualified sanctification of secular life. It is 
obviously not true to say that when the Church failed 
to Christianize the mill it turned and tried to Christian- 
ize the heathen, but it would be part of the truth. 

Simultaneously with the development of the Mission- 
ary Movement, the German philosopher Hegel, later to 
be followed by Karl Marx, was beginning to diagnose 
society precisely as a society in which Christian values 
had become impossible to obey. The key word was 
“estrangement.” First Hegel and then Marx were saying 
that our society was diseased; that man’s old status had 
been destroyed and only the cash-nexus remained. Man 
could not be saved until this false cash-nexus had been 
overcome in some new society of equal status, where a 
man will have rights with regard to the conditions of 
his work and over the disposal of the product of his work. 
And if anyone should ask why Communism has so much 
power among the workers today, I suggest it is partly 
because Hegel and Marx picked up valuable insights 
and understood the alienation of the working man from 
himself and from his work. 

We are called to recover the doctrine of responsibility, 
to correct it—certainly using the insights of Marxism— 
and to apply it to the complex industrial society of our 
day. 

What does this mean? It means, in the first place the re- 
covered doctrine of vocation needs to be interpreted more 
critically than when it was first stated. That is, our under- 
standing of the will of God for us in the place of our 
work must take account of the fact that “the place of our 
work” includes not only the immediate setting of the 
work itself, but the whole social and economic pattern in 
which the work is done. The coal-miner for example must 
be equipped not only to do well the work of coal-getting, 
but must make it his concern to understand the social 
effect of coal-getting as it is organized in company and 
trade-union, so that it may best serve the needs of the 
community as a whole. 

This means, in the second place, that the doctrine must 
be interpreted more politically: for as soon as we interest 
ourselves in the social effects of the work we do, we have 
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to ask how by political action, and by participation in 
trade union, professional association and so on, we can 
create a pattern of work and work-relations which does 
good and not harm to the general life of society. 


Work Should Be Worthy and Responsible 

When we think about our industrial society today, and 
the Christian vocation in it, questions like these come 
up: What factors in industrial life offer incentive to good 
workmanship? Or, to poor workmanship? And which 
would tend to destroy it? 

All history teaches that there is a very great danger 
when a man is denied ownership of the tools of his work. 
But what happens when the tools are factories? When 
the tools of work are great corporations, those who labor 
can gain a sense of ownership only through some kind 
of cooperative control. If you know a better answer to 
the problem, let’s hear it. 

In Marx’s day the worker was alienated by the condi- 
tions of industrial power, and was victimized by that 
power. Since that time, trade unions have given the 
workers a share of power, so that today great unions 
have power at least as great as the corporations to which 
they are related. It is probably true to say on the whole 
that even the United States Government eventually has 
to side with the workers and not with United States Steel 
—because you can make steel without Benjamin Fairless, 
but not without Philip Murray and his boys. Truly, 
power has come into the hands of the workers, but at the 
moment the power is somewhat detached from responsi- 
bility. This is one of the problems which all socially 
responsible persons are going to have to face, as they 
think of the conditions which would increase responsible 
participation by working men within society. 


Think, Choose, and Think 

Now, how about personal decisions in this area of 
vocation? First of all, negatively, there are pitfalls to be 
avoided. We have inherited two biases in this area, one 
from the Greeks and one from the Puritans. We are far 
more Greek than we know, just as we are far more 
Puritan than we know. The idea that there is more 
dignity in mental work than in manual work, has no 
basis whatsoever in scripture or in the Christian faith. 
It is rather like the situation I found on a campus where 
I had come to lecture on Christian vocation. My young 
guide, taking me to a class meeting, said gaily, “I can’t 
imagine what you are going to say to this class: they are 
sanitation engineers.” Nineteen centuries of culture lay be- 
hind that remark—the idea that Christianity has more to 
do with liberal arts than with engineers. And yet, there is 


(Continued on page g) 
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Can America Lead 


WE STAND TODAY in a time of 
critical decision as to where the 
United States will go in world af- 
fairs. We have come face to face 
with the problems of a great revolu- 
tionary period. Even though we have 
within forty years fought two great 
wars, and in spite of our participa- 
tion in the United Nations, we have 
still acted as if we were spectators, in 
comfortable theater seats, watching 
the drama on the world stage. As 
long as we felt we could return to 


our seats in the audience, we did 


not seem to be deeply concerned 
with the issues at stake. But now we 
must tackle these issues if we are to 
avert dire catastrophe. 

We have today a two-fold struggle: 
on the one hand we are engaged in 
a struggle of the old fashioned 
kind for power; on the other hand, 
we are caught up in a struggle of 
ideas. 


Let’s Have a Sense of History 
Neither the struggle for power 
nor the struggle for ideas is new 
in human history. But to us in the 
United States these events come as a 
great shock, for the reason that we 
have so little history behind us. We 
do not have in our experience the 
centuries of historical development 
which have prepared the minds of 
peoples in Europe and Asia for en- 
durance of great misfortune, and for 
knowing that if one loses today one 
may still win tomorrow. It is signifi- 
cant as well as disturbing that Amer- 
icans should have been so profound- 
ly disheartened by one setback in 
Korea. We shall show ourselves very 
weak indeed if we cannot survive 
one setback, or a series of setbacks. 
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The struggle for world power is 
conditioned by circumstances both 
of geography and of power politics. 
With the defeat of Germany and 
Japan and the weakening of France 
and Britain at the end of the second 
world war, there were only two great 
powers left on the globe: the USA 
and the USSR. Into the great vac- 
uum created by the disappearance 
of the other powers it was natural 
that the United States and_ the 
USSR should press forward with 
their own interests, in attempts to 
prevent each other from gaining 
domination in strategic areas. Now, 
five years after the war, we can 
already see changes in what was left 
of the balance of power: in the re- 
covery of Great Britain, Germany 
and Japan, and the return of China, 
now under Communist rule, as a 
world power. And who is to say 
what further changes the next five 
or the next fifty years may bring? It 
is important, therefore, that we 
should look at the events of our 
time not as if each day’s headlines 
were a final judgment, but with a 
sense of historical perspective about 
the past and a sense of philosophy 
about the future. 

But far greater than the struggle 
for power is the fight for ideas that 
is being waged today. One can safe- 
ly predict that the struggle for ideas 
will prove to be more far-reaching 
in its effects than any military strug- 
gle that may occur. Ideas have al- 
ways been more powerful than weap- 
ons—and you cannot stop ideas, even 
with atomic bombs. Given this two- 
fold struggle, what should the 
United States do? 


The Truman and Hoover Doctrines 

We should, I think, welcome a na. 
tional debate of fundamental world 
issues, such as that which is now go 
ing on in the Congress and in the 
press. Several alternative proposals 
are now being examined. The Try. 
man Doctrine of 1947 proposed that 
the United States should aid al} 
“free peoples” who were threatened 
by Russia and Communism. If 
the United States is to follow the 
Truman policy of fighting Commu. 
nism all over the globe, this country 
will have to consent to undertake 
unlimited commitments wherever 
they may occur—in Korea, Iran, 
Yugoslavia and in many other places 
along the periphery of the USSR. A 
dangerous aspect of the Truman 
Doctrine has been that it has been 
possible for nations to appeal to our 
anti-communism as a justification of 
their claims for United States aid: 
and some of these nations, while 
vigorous in their anti-communism, 
are not and do not intend to be sup. 
porters of democracy. Some decision 
must be made now to limit Amer. 
ican commitments and to re-exam- 
ine the resources that are available 
to us for the prosecution of our for 
eign policy. 

An alternative to the ‘Truman 
Doctrine is the Hoover Doctrine, 
proclaimed by former President 
Hoover. Mr. Hoover suggests a poli: 
cy of very limited commitment al 
though not as some have said, a poli- 
cy of complete isolation. He would 
have the United States withdraw 
from the Asian mainland, and also 
from Europe, unless the Europeans 
greatly increase their military and 


VERA MICHELES DEAN is Director of the Research Department in the Foreign Policy 
Association. She is the writer of many of those paper bound FPA booklets which are 
used as text books in political science classes. One of the best known of her books is 
Four Cornerstones of Peace (the Dumbarton, Yalta, Mexico City and San Francisco 
Conferences). She is in demand as a lecturer on public affairs and within the past 
few years has visited western Germany, Prague, Warsaw, London, New Delhi and 
other places. She has graciously given this magazine permission to reprint this speech, 
which is necessarily shorter than her hour-long address to the National Student As- 


sembly in Miami University last December. 
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economic efforts. He would restrict 
the area of American defense to a 
line running through Britain in 
Europe, through Japan, Formosa 
and the Philippines in Asia, and if 
that should not prove workable he 
would concentrate our defense ef- 
forts in the western hemisphere. 
This policy of semi-isolation offered 
by Mr. Hoover is an understandable 
reaction to the unlimited commit- 
ments of the Truman Doctrine. It is 
the reaction of a great many people 
in this country who have _ been 
shocked and troubled by our setback 
in Korea and are ready to pull back 
from further commitments abroad. 
Mr. Hoover’s policy, however, is 
open to grave questions. For one 
thing, it is quite impossible to be- 
lieve that Britain would be willing 
to leave the rest of Europe to its 
fate; and it is impossible to believe 
that if Russia were to conquer Eu- 
rope that Britain could hope to sur- 
vive. Moreover, it is unlikely that 
we would have a feeling of security 
here when Europe had been overrun 
by the Russians. And we might fur- 
ther bear in mind at this point that 
the Latin American countries, many 
of them backward economically and 
socially, cannot be regarded as bul- 
warks against communism. 
But if neither the Truman Doc- 
trine nor the Hoover Doctrine seem 
at present to be workable, what are 
the other possibilities ahead? 


Decisions That Must Be Made 

Let us discuss a program that 
might offer a middle course. Here 
are the components of such a pro- 
gram: 

1. Dissociate Communism from 
Russia. The most grave and most 
controversial of the decisions that 
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we may have to make is to dissociate 
Russia as a national state from com- 
munism as an ideology. Up to now 
we have identified the two in our 
public policy and in much of our 
private thinking. We have assumed 
that Russia and communism are 
synonymous; that they are irrevo- 
cably linked together. We have 
seemed to think that once a country 
has accepted a Communistic form of 
government it will be forever lost 
behind the Iron Curtain. This is an 
unrealistic view, for nothing is eter- 
nal, nothing is static. Forms of gov- 
ernment are constantly changing. 
To assume that Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and China are now 
and forever more fixed in their pres- 
ent pattern of government is to have 
no sense of history. We could rally a 
great deal of support throughout the 
world for the containment of aggres- 
sion by Russia as an imperialistic 
National state. But I believe we shall 
find it increasingly difficult to rally 
support in Asia in the struggle 
against Communism. 

We have seen that the Iron Cur- 
tain is not so iron, that the mono- 
lithic system of the Soviet Union is 
not the Rock of Gibraltar: that there 
are fissures within the Soviet Union 
itself, while Yugoslavia was able 
(partly for geographic reasons) to 
remain Communist and at the same 
time to challenge the domination of 
Russia. It would be a statesmanlike 
move for the United States to dis- 
sociate Russia from Communism in 
our public statements, for as long as 
we continue to link these together 
we, with our own hands, are con- 
solidating the power of the Soviet 
Union. As a result of our past prac- 
tice. Communists and those in sym- 
pathy with Communist ideas about 
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reform—especially in backward 
areas—feel they have nowhere to go 
except to Moscow. We could stop 
this trend if we had the courage to 
face this particular issue. 

But we could not do this under 
the Hoover Doctrine. Mr. Hoover 
is vigorously opposed to any con- 
tacts with communism, and _ he 
wants the United States to treat 
Communist China as he treated Rus- 
sia in the igz2o0s. If we persist in not 
recognizing Peiping and in opposing 
its entrance into the United Na- 
tions, it is doubtful ‘that we should 
bring about changes in Communist 
rule in China and we may actually 
consolidate it; and _ besides, we 
would be building up’a great deal 
of sympathy and support for Pei- 
ping in Asian countries. 

2. Adequate armaments are es- 
sential. I have the utmost sympathy 
and respect for those who hold to the 
pacifist doctrine. Nevertheless, in 
the world in which we live, arma- 
ments are a necessary part of any 
attempt to check aggression. But we 
must use our armaments, as we have 
done in Korea, under the United 
Nations, in support of collective ac- 
tion taken by the UN. By following 
the principle we set for ourselves in 
the Korean conflict, we can blaze a 
new trail in terms of what a great 
power can do by working through 
an international organization. Such 
action on our part would be a long 
step toward curtailing the preroga- 
tives of national sovereignty which 
until now have caused great powers 
to act arbitrarily in the use of arm- 
aments. 

3. We must stop criticizing our 
allies unfairly. I deeply regret what 
Mr. Hoover has said about our al- 
lies in Western Europe and what 
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many of our newspapers and com- 
mentators are saying on the same 
subject. We are told that the Euro- 
peans are “dragging their feet’— 
because they have not sent men to 
Korea in numbers comparable to 
our own. That charge is thoroughly 
unfair. Today France has 150,000 
men tied up in Indo-China—ap- 
proximately the number we have 
in Korea. Of these Korean forces, 
about 70,000 are Frenchmen, co- 
lonial troops and foreign volun- 
teers. In Indo-China the French have 
fought a grueling struggle, which to 
many observers seems similar to our 
own struggle in Korea. Do we want 
the French to withdraw their forces 
from Korea? If so we would have 
to send our own troops to replace 
theirs. If not, why don’t we at least 
acknowledge what the French are 
doing in support of the Truman 
Doctrine in Asia? 

The British have approximately 
40,000 men tied up in Malaya and 
Hong Kong, which, considering their 
commitments in the Middle East 
and other outposts along the _ bor- 
ders of Russia, again compares 
favorably with what we have done 
in Korea. Why are these figures so 
seldom mentioned in our press? If 
the British were to withdraw from 
Malaya it would be a good thing 
from the anté-colonial point of view 
—but at the moment we need rub- 
ber and tin, which are the two prin- 
cipal products of Malaya. If we 
want Malaya to be held for the time 
being, we must stop criticizing the 
British for not sending more forces 
to Korea. Do we want the British to 
pull out the meager forces they have 
in Western Europe and send them 
to Asia? Who would then defend 
Europe if Russia should move in? 
We really should stop talking as if 
we didn’t know these facts. 

4. Give up the idea of re-arming 
Germany and Japan. The idea may 
be extremely desirable from our 
point of view and understandable in 
military terms. Nevertheless, I think 
we should be forewarned that if we 
rearm Japan we shall produce in 
Asia (which in previous wars has 
been conquered and devastated by 
the Japanese) the same psychological 
shock that we have already caused 
in Europe by our talk of rearming 
the Germans. Are we going to place 
ourselves in the paradoxical posi- 
tion, after having criticized the Ger- 


Assembly Delegation Meetings (this one from 
Louisiana State) met anywhere, anytime 
mans and Japanese for their militant 
qualities, of coercing them into re- 

armament? 

We thought in the beginning, that 
the Korean war was going to be an 
easy pushbutton affair. However, 
since the days of Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima, our atom bomb has been a 
great liability from the moral point 
of view. And in terms of practicality 
it has proved a weapon we are afraid 
to use, and a_ limited-purpose 
weapon at that. We have said so 
much about the destructive quali- 
ties of the atomic bomb that we have 
frightened everyone about it, most of 
all ourselves. Now, we hesitate to 
use it for fear of retaliation by 
Russia. Moreover, the moment we 
suggest protecting Western Europe 
and Asia with our atomic bombs we 
discover that this is the one thing 
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Assembly exhibits high-pointed many types of 
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that will surely lead Europe or 
Asia to sign on the dotted line with 
Russia—for they are fearful that 
once we begin to use our atomic 
bombs, bombs from both the ys 
and the USSR will be falling not s 
much on Moscow, New York and 
Washington, as on Paris, London, 
New Delhi and other potentia| 
capital centers. 

5: Choose democracy’s _ friend; 
with care. If we are genuine in our 
support of democracy against com. 
munism, we cannot merely ally our. 
selves with anybody who is against 
communism without first finding out 
what these people or governments 
are for. In our recent efforts to s¢. 


-cure allies, we have in Asia found 


ourselves supporting Chiang Kai. 
shek, Syngman Rhee and Bao Dai, 
each of whom is regarded with 
hostility by Asians, who regard them 
as symbols of the feudal past and 
not as leaders who can lead the way 
into the future. In Germany, not 
only because of our concern with 
communism but by reason of our 
fear of socialism, we are supporting 
the governmemnt of Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer. Meanwhile we have lost 
the opportunity of making friends 
in Germany with the Social Demo. 
crats, who in the opinion of many 
who really know Germany, are the 
best bulwark against communism. 

We must rid ourselves of this fear 
of communism and socialism which 
is darkening our whole outlook on 
life. We must not choose friends 
merely because they are reactionary; 
for this will so greatly weaken our 
cause in the struggle of ideas as to 
rob us of strength in the struggle for 
power. 

6. Take hold of the revolution: 
lead it. When we give aid to some 
country—either in money or arms or 
in technical assistance—we must in- 
sist that these countries do not 
stagnate in feudal or reactionary 
conditions, but that they intro 
duce much-needed reforms in their 
economic and social life. And the re- 
forms should not be modeled on the 
American pattern, but should be de- 
veloped within the context of the 
traditions and stage of development 
of each particular country. If you 
say, “But this means intervention,’ 
the answer is, “Of course it means 
intervention.” The fact is that to 
day we are intervening all over the 
world: from Germany to Japan, 
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from Turkey to Korea. ‘The question 
js, What are we intervening for? If 
all we do is intervene against, our 
policy will be so negative as to rob 
us of strength in the struggle for 
ower. 

The United States should take 
leadership of revolutionary 
forces which are now at work all 
over the world, and notably in Asia. 
Instead of being timorous about 
revolution, instead of quivering 
every time we hear the word reform, 
we should urge reforms, no matter 
how many times those very reforms 
have been urged by Communsists in 
the past. Unless we do that, the 
leadership in the revolution of our 
time will go by default to Russia. 


The Student's Part 

What can you, as students and as 
citizens, do about all this? In so 
great a struggle, many individuals 
will feel adrift and helpless, and 
wonder whether they can possibly 
do anything to influence events. You 
must not yield to that kind of feel- 
ing: it was just such a feeling that 
in Germany led to acceptance of 
Nazism; that led the young people of 
a whole generation to say, “I can do 
nothing; I must put my hand into 
the hand of the Fuehrer and hope 
that he will lead me out of this wil- 
derness.” I implore you not to put 
your hand into anybody’s hand—ex- 
cept it be in good fellowship. In- 
stead, use your head! The moment 
you are able to vote, help send intel- 
ligent people to Congress. And get 
yourselves elected to Congress. ‘There 
is nothing wrong with politics; it is 
the most important profession or oc- 
cupation one can engage in today. 

In yourcommunities, wherever you 
are, protest against current encroach- 
ments on liberty. On your campuses, 
in your home towns, try to see the 
difference between liberty as we be- 


Then: The Nation— 


Now: The World 
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lieve in it, and the kind of insidious 
encroachments on liberty which are 
happening every day. Within your 
communities, in clubs, in newspap- 
ers, on the radio, in every possible 
walk of life, speak up. Don’t keep 
silent when you see such encroach- 
ments; it is your duty to be vigilant; 
don’t leave the task to someone else. 

Another thing: discuss the con- 
troversial issues of today with each 
other, with your families, with your 
parents. It is important that every 
home, as well as every campus, be- 
come a forum for discussion so that 
all of us feel we are participating 
in the formation of a policy on 
world affairs. Once you have views 
of your own, develop convictions of 
your own. Communicate these to 
those who govern the country; com- 
municate them to your Congressmen, 
and to the Department of State. All 
letters and telegrams read: 
don’t think they go into the waste 
basket. You have to act in such mat- 
ters because in a democratic society 
like ours what happens in the future 
is your responsibility and mine. 


THE WORTH OF WORK 
(From page 5) 

nothing more intimately related to 
Christianity than sanitation engineer- 
ing, if you think of it as a medium 
for maintaining the health of the 
community. This phase of our think- 
ing must be watched. 

The Puritan doctrine has been 
transmitted to us by society, so we 
think it is more dignified to run a 
corporation than to drive a bus. And 
this bias affects all our choices. Ex- 
cellent mechanics are herded into 
law offices where they will be misera- 
ble the rest of their lives and fail 
their clients when they would have 
made excellent motor mechanics. 

Particular problems face some of 
us today. When a national emergency 


arises some join up with the army; 
others take the pacifist way. Are we 
denied a Christian vocation in either 
case? I think not, if the choice be 
made with integrity. The important 
thing is to make your choice with 
integrity, and then to go either to 
the army or the CO camp to do the 
work that waits, to bear witness, to 
keep ideas alive, and to declare the 
gospel—all under the most difficult 
conditions. It now looks as if the 
government plans that pacifists are 
to go into non-combatant service and 
that this time there will be no CPS 
camps. 

How do we make job choices? Stu- 
dents are a privileged minority in 
this matter, for go% of the people of 
the world never make job choices. 
They take over the job their fathers 
were doing, or they take the first 
job that is available. 

The vocational problem of man is 
not, What job will I choose?—but, 
How shall I live with the job that 
has come into my hands? Sometimes 
we are too finicky; we think that 
somewhere there is only one job we 
can do and which God intended for 
us and if we do not find it we will be 
frustrated all our lives. There are 
probably twenty-seven women with 
which one could make a happy 
marriage and home, and the same 
holds true with jobs. There are 
probably twenty-seven jobs which, if 
you gave your mind to them, you 
could make a vocation out of. 

Now, having gotten rid of these 
negative biases, so that we can make 
an honest estimate of our qualifica- 
tions and then measure those against 
the needs of the world, I believe the 
choice one makes, if we offer the best 
services of our minds, will be a voca- 
tion in which we can glorify God and 
serve his purposes in this world. And 
is it not for this that we were born? 


With malice toward none; 


With charity for all; 


With firmness in the right, as God gives us to 


see the right, 


Let us strive on to finish the work we are in; 


To bind up the nation’s wounds; 


To care for him who shall have borne the 


battle, 


And for his widow, 


And his orphan— 


To do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves 


And with all nations. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Second In- 
augural Address, March 4, 1865 
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GORDON SHULL reviews a book that 


speaks prophetically to our time— 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS” 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS. Jerry Voorhis. Association 


WHEN you're looking for gags to 
decorate the after-dinner speech, al- 
most any book is better than this 
one. But the banquet will end, and 
next morning you'll pick up the 
newspaper, touch the pulse of our 
century, and ask, “What does it 
mean to be a Christian in a world 
where sinful men compete for pow- 
er?” 

That’s the time to reach for Chris- 
tianity and Politics. For in this pro- 
vocative book you will find one man’s 
answer here—a searching answer by 
a Christian who has spent ten years 
in Congress. It goes something like 
this: 

First, only the power of God work- 
ing through consecrated people can 
save the world. And, second, con- 
secration to God leads us right into 
the middle of politics, and keeps us 
there. Why? 

Because political decisions are so 
decisive in thwarting or serving the 
purposes of God in our time. Surely 
God does not want war to erase hu- 
man life from the earth—or totalli- 
tarianism to erase human freedom. 
It cannot be His will that men 
should live in slums, or roam the 
streets without a job, or use their 
brothers as stepping-stones to power 
and profit, or squander the resources 
that He has entrusted to us. But 
whether or not these things happen 
depends upon what politicians de- 
cide and do. 

Life would be so wonderful if we 
could solve these problems some 
other way—if we could assume, for 
example, that every man is an is- 
land, and that evangelism is all we 
need. Mr. Voorhis cautions us, too, 
against over-simplification on the 
opposite side—the illusion that po- 
litical action is a panacea for all 
the world’s ills. But the point here 
is that some problems can only be 
finally solved on a political level. 
Slum clearance is one of them—no 
one can make a profit on that. Pre- 


GORDON SHULL is studying in the Divinity 
School, Yale University. 
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venting depression and inflation is 
another; so with international rela- 
tions, the conservation of resources, 
social security, seeking the welfare 
of all amid the conflicting claims of 
powerful, organized groups. The 
list is longer . . . too long, and too 
vital, to be dodged by any man with 
a conscience! 

What specifically Christian prin- 
ciples will the man of conscience ap- 
ply to these issues? Voorhis lists 
three: human brotherhood; volun- 
tary mutual aid; and, the use of 
God’s gifts for their intended pur- 
pose. 

But this book is not a brief for 
“letting the government do it all.” 
Mr. Voorhis insists that “many of 
these needs should be met by the 
free cooperative effort of the people 
rather than by crying to government 
to relieve them.” Since he is Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Cooperative 
League (educational arm of the co- 
op movement), his work reinforces 
his words. 

But the important fact is that pol- 
iticians hold in their hands the pow- 
er to strangle or to encourage hu- 
man efforts toward brotherhood, 
mutual aid, and the conscientious 
use of God’s gifts. Nor is that all. 
“After all has been said, there re- 
main great areas of the common 
life where wrong and injustice and 
conflict exist and where political ac- 
tion is the only sort of action that 
can deal effectively with them.” 

Will these issues—so packed with 
possibilities of good or ill—continue 
to be decided by men who do not 
see beyond the proverbial ends of 
their noses? Or will consecrated 


Tentative price, $1.75. 


Christians, committed to “the con. 
trol of conscience over the events of 
our time,” stand up to be counted? 

Do you object that “politics is 9 
corrupt’? Certainly it is. And the 
more corrupt politics is, the more 
imperative it is that men of integri- 
ty and goodwill become politicians, 
That is the challenge of Christianity 
and Politics. 

Jerry Voorhis knows what he js 
talking about. For ten years he 
“stood up to be counted” in the 
House of Representatives. (He 
went out with the receding Demo. 
cratic tide in ’46). Feel the sensitivi- 
ty of spirit, the depth of conviction, 
in this excerpt from his account of 
those ten years: 


For reasons which will be apparent 
from a reading of this chapter, I cannot 
say that I was a “Christian politician,” 
I can say that I tried to be. As one mem. 
ber of the House out of a total of 435] 
tried to influence the course of our 
country toward what seemed to me to 
be Christian goals. As I look back over 
the record, I confess that in those efforts 
I failed at least as often as I succeeded. 
But I have not turned my back on poli- 
tics. .. . The issues of our time are too 
desperately important for any thought 
ful citizen to make such a decision. 

I am writing this book because I firmly 
believe that where in my time I failed, 
others with greater wisdom and ability 
may in their time succeed. I am writing 
it because I know they must succeed. 
Most of all, I am writing it in the hope 
that when, in the days ahead, devoted 
Christians do decide to enter upon 
political careers they will not have to 
work alone ... (that) some of the na 
tion’s 60,000,000 Christians will really 
help them. 


We have in this book far more 
than a plea to Christians to get into 
politics. There are descriptions of 
what it takes, in the way of personal 
qualities and interests, to run for 
office; campaign techniques (and 
ethical issues connected with them); 
the civil service as an area of Chris 
tian vocation; the conflicts that tor 
ture a politician who must vote ¢ 
ther yes or no on an issue that seems 
to be 55% right and 45% wrong, 
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problems presented by belonging to 
a political party when one can give 
final allegiance to the conscience 
alone; alternative types of political 
office (school boards, town councils, 
state legislatures, etc.); and the op- 

rtunities for service which they 
resent; the extremely important 
job of the man who, without run- 
ning for office, actively works in the 
political party of his choice, thus 
earning the right and the ability to 
influence it in the direction of his 
dreams. 

Threaded through this book you 
will find thoughtful but compelling 
interpretations of the meaning and 
significance of democracy. But this 
is not the work of a secular politi- 
cian using the language of Chris- 
tianity for purposes of oratory or 
persuasion; indeed, the book be- 


speaks a living faith in the God who 
is the Context of all our living. 
Time and again you catch the rev- 
erent accents of that faith in the 
penetrating insights of a man who 
is deeply, humbly sensitive to the 
purposes of God. 


WHEN WOMEN BEHAVE LIKE CITIZENS 


That is why Christianity and Poli- 
tics speaks so decisively, so prophet- 
ically, to our time. That is why ev- 
ery Christian ought to read it. 


DEEP IS THE HUNGER! Howard Thur- 
man. Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 
For Lenten reading, here is an- 

other book from the pen of Howard 

Thurman, long-time friend and lead- 

er in many student conferences. 
For several years, Thurman has 

been working on the significant 
theme, “Apostles of Sensitiveness.” 

The present book is a series of med- 

itations planned for apostles of sen- 

sitiveness. These new meditations 
have the realism which results when 
the weekly needs of a congregation 
have been taken into account by the 
pastor, for they were prepared for 
the people in the pews. Add to that 
fact the significant situation of an 


interracial and intercultural church 
fellowship, and the poignancy of 
the phrase “apostles of sensitiveness” 
becomes more and more apparent. 

On such a basis, our good friend 
Howard ‘Thurman has _ written 
about: a sense of history; a sense of 
self, and a sense of Presence. Student 
seekers who are learning to see the 
relation of Jesus Christ to life will 
be clarified and helped by these three 
discussions. 

But most of all, do we need the 
fourth section of this book. It is 
called For the Quiet Time. Here is 
a unique richness of meditation 
based upon portions of the Sermon 
on the Mount, coupled most mean- 
ingfully with certain of the ideas 
central to the prayer taught to us by 
Jesus. In this meditation the writer 
deals with fear, anxiety, worry, in- 
adequacy, sense of failure, sin, and 
human aspirations. Ultimately, 
Thurman sums up the human prob- 
lem in terms of our deathless need 
of God. 

Deep is the Hunger will help you! 

WINNIFRED WYGAL 


One of the more effective ways of influencing public opinion is through national organizations which have gained a 
valuable know-how through long experience in the political arena. This author speaks for the national YWCA, which 
over the years has done an excellent job in keeping before its members the public issues which affect their lives 


THE YWCA program of public af- 
fairs arises out of the expressed and 
vital needs of its members. The pro- 
gram is voted by the YWCA Conven- 
tion and worked upon nationally and 
locally by public affairs committees 
in Associations all over the land. 


The Association’s interest in pub- 
lic affairs goes back to the earliest 
days of the Movement. It has always 
believed in the intrinsic worth of 
every individual as a child of God. 
It believes, too, in God’s love for all 
his children, and works to make pos- 
sible a world in which man’s love for 


his fellows may approach the love of 
God. 


The YWCA has always considered 
women capable of taking responsi- 
bility and treats them as first class 


ELSIE HARPER is Director, National Public 
Affairs, Young Women’s Christian Association 
of the United States of America. 
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citizens. It has always believed in the 
democratic theory of government 
and that since we the people are the 
government, we must bring moral in- 
fluence to bear on those we have 
elected to represent us. Sometimes 
we have been told that “‘politics is a 
dirty business.” ‘The answer to those 
who made the criticism has been, if 
“politics is a dirty business” it is so 
because honest and responsible citi- 
zens have shirked their duties toward 
it. Constantly renewing its study of 
public issues, the YWCA tries to use 
its influence responsibly, wisely and 
in a non-partisan spirit. 

An epoch-making event in church 
history and in the history of the 
YWCA was the adoption in 1920 of 
the “Social Ideals of the Churches,” 
an official document of the Federal 


Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. The 1920 YWCA Conven- 
tion adopted the “Social Ideals of the 
Churches,” with the statement that 
“we believe that in Jesus Christ is 
to be found the solution of the 
world’s needs. In every age some 
great issue stands out as a chal- 
lenge to Christianity. Today this 
challenge is found in our eco- 
nomic life and social relationships. 
The way in which Christian people 
and Christian organizations meet 
such issues furnishes a searching test 
of the reality of their Christian ex- 
perience.” 

In 1948 the Federal Council made 
another important statement to the 
effect that “Christians should work 
for a minimum standard of living to 
which all may have access. ... An 
economic system that permits large- 
scale unemployment or long contin- 
ued unemployment for a few is 
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gravely defective.” In the 20’s and 
early 30's, the social issue most chal- 
lenging to the YWCA was the inabil- 
ity of millions of our fellow human 
beings to find jobs. Some of our 
members knew what it was to be 
hungry. Thousands of women were 
the sole support of their families. 
From them the YWCA obtained per- 
sonal stories which were invaluable 
for presentation to the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security. 
Locally and nationally, the YWCA 
worked to secure passage of the So- 
cial Security Act which became law 
in August, 1945. 

Traditionally the YWCA has be- 
lieved in minimum wages for women 
and in every state in the Union 
where a law regulating such wages 1s 
on the statute books, some YWCA 
members have played a part in get- 
ting it there. 

Again traditionally, the YWCA 
has been interested in obtaining 
good housing for women and girls. 
Increasingly they have become aware 
of the social implications of bad 
housing, of overcrowding, of de- 
linquency and slum areas. With the 
end of World War II, many of their 
young adult members tried to find 
homes for themselves and their vet- 
eran husbands. The work of the 
YWCA for the passage of housing 
legislation is therefore completely 
understandable. 

The YWCA is an inclusive organ- 
ization. Not only are its members 
engaged in almost every type of oc- 
cupation and belong to every age 


Human Relations Conference 
at Earlham, March 31st 


By now many campuses have re- 
ceived word of the National Student 
Conference on Human Relations in 
Higher Education, to be held Thurs- 
day, March egth through Saturday, 
March gist, at Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana. The official 
sponsor is the Committee on Dis- 
crimination in Higher Education 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, while co-operating organiza- 
tions include the National Student 
YWCA and YMCA, the US National 
Student Association, the Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B’nai B'rith, the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, the Newman Club Federa- 
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group, but women and girls of all 
races belong to and work in the As- 
sociation. The bitterness of race dis- 
crimination, the frequent impossi- 
bility of getting a job, the denial of 
equal justice before the law—these 
are not academic questions. They are 
experiences known and felt by our 
members. It is natural therefore to 
work for the Civil Rights Baill, 
FEPC, anti-poll tax and federal aid 
to education. Believing that preser- 
vation of civil rights is the duty of 
every government, the YWCA in 
1947 cooperated whole-heartedly 
with the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights. 

It seems hardly necessary to say 
that the YWCA, being part of a great 
world movement of women, has 
come more and more to realize its 
responsibility for the peoples of all 
the world. The YWCA was the first 
women’s organization to urge that 
the United States enter the League 
of Nations. Its program and pro- 
nouncements indicated its abhor- 
rence of war and its conviction that 
the United States should never use 
aggressive war as an instrument of 
national policy. In 1936 the public 
affairs program adopted in_ the 
YWCA Convention called for study 
of “the system of international or- 
ganization needed for a community 
of nations.” 

Immediately after the United 
States’ entry into World War II and 
during all the war years, the YWCA 
began to help create enlightened 
public opinion on the need for world 


tion, and the National Federation 
of Catholic College Students. 

The conference program promises 
to be stimulating. At the plenary 
sessions six experts will outline the 
general problem areas and provide 
material for small discussion groups 
to thrash out. Twenty of the na- 
tion’s top specialists on various 
phases of human relations on the 
campus will be resource people for 
these discussion groups. Recreation 
periods will serve as a needed break 
from the swift pace of the confer- 
ence. 

In one respect this conference will 
be quite different from previous 
conferences dealing with the prob- 
lem of discrimination in colleges 
and universities: delegates this time 


organization and a world society jp 
which “rights might be secu 
wrongs redressed, and the freedom 
of peoples defended without war,” }; 
stressed the necessity for setting up a 
council of nations to deal with po 
litical questions not closely connecteq 
with military strategy. 

Does our YWCA program really 
affect policy? Does it count? Some 
times we are assured that it dog; 
count. On one such occasion (Sep 
tember, 1947), Secretary of State 
Marshall, speaking to representatives 
of organizations which cooperated in 
observance of United Nations Week, 
said: ““The achievements of your or. 
ganizations [The YWCA was one of 
these] have been truly remarkable, 
Without your help the United Na. 
tions might not have come into ex. 
istence. Without such continued help 
it can only have a limited future, 
There is still much to be done, and 
it is of the utmost importance that it 
be done.” 

As each YWCA generation has ac. 
cepted its tasks of carrying forward 
efforts to bring the Kingdom of God 
on earth, its members have also ac. 
knowledged, as we do today, that 
they were not the possessors of all 
truth nor were they seers into the 
unforeseeable future. Like those ear. 
lier members, we who are the YWCA 
today must do the work which is at 
hand, bringing to it the movement's 
accumulated wisdom and experience, 
and trusting that future generations 
will rightly interpret and carry for- 
ward our faith and action. 


will have official status. Instead of 
being just a group of interested in- 
dividuals or representatives of more 
or less liberal organizations, as has 
been true in the past, these dele- 
gates in most cases will be chosen by 
their local student governments. 
This is a definite step ahead, for it 
indicates that college student bodies, 
backed by their administrations, are 
ready to look squarely at the prob- 
lem of discrimination on their cam- 
puses and to meet with represent: 
atives of other student bodies to 
talk over practical solutions. 


WILLIAM PALMER 
(Bill Palmer, graduate student in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is the YMCA’s member on the Plan- 
ning Committee for the Earlham Con- 
ference which he announces, above.) 
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IN SUMMER— 


When you're in a “project” — 


EDUCATION COMES ALIVE 


Says VICTOR OBENHAUS who taught in last summer's 
Leadership Training School in Chicago 


TWO COLLEGE GIRLS, their heads covered with ban- 
danas, wearing slacks, dragged into the lounge of the 
dormitory housing the Students-in-Industry project, 
and flopped into chairs. Said one, “I hope I never have 
to wash another window as long as I live.” All summer 
these girls had been washing windows for the Pullman 
Company. 

“Well,” said another, “it will be years before I can eat 
bacon again.” This was after seven hours of wrapping 
the stuff. 

“And candy will never hold any temptation for me,” 
spoke up another girl. Five days a week amidst chocolate 
stirring machines brought this out. 

You know the answer. The first girl is still washing 
windows, but in her own home. The second, we can be 
pretty certain, is helping maintain the national average 
in pork consumption, and the third girl makes no pro- 
test when her husband brings home a box of sweets. It 
is no surprise, however, to learn that still other ex- 
periences of that summer had a carry over. While work- 
ing for the Pullman Company, the first girl had learned 
that other women with whom she washed windows had 
aspirations for their families and children much like 
those she had entertained. She had come to see, however, 
that there was no likelihood of achieving even a part of 
these hopes without collective action through a labor 
organization. Today, this same student is trying to help 
other women, young and old, realize their hopes and 
dreams, as she works with the local labor organizations. 


Perceive Other’s Problems 

In a class in the Leadership Training School (for- 
merly called Presidents’ School) we were doing a little 
role-playing. A popular and talented Negro girl was 
playing the role of the young white wife and mother 
who lived in a restricted neighborhood. “Under no cir- 
cumstances,” said she, “should the color bars for resi- 
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dents be let down. This property that we have been sav- 
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ing for will depreciate in value. The first thing you 
know, the Negroes will be in our schools, and then 
heaven forbid they and our children will be having 
social events together, and then, of course, the only 
thing you could expect would be intermarriage of the 
races.” No white person could have stated the case better. 
She knew all the answers. Of course it came as a severe 
shock to think that a colored person would not only 
know these arguments but be able to express them so 
coherently and vividly. 

The students sat with other workers as they ate their 
noon sandwiches together. Conversation got around to 
the question of college. Said one worker: “I hope my 
kids can get to college. If they do though, they will have 
to find the money themselves.” 

One summer project student explained the basis upon 
which he had been able to attend college, giving a rough 
budget of expenses and the sources of his income, which 
included summer work and campus income-producing 
activities. The attention of other workers began to turn 
in this direction. One by one they expressed similar 
hopes for their children. That night as the summer 
project members sat at their evening meal, they listened 
eagerly to the narrating of the lunch-time experience. 
If the workers in the plant, eager for opportunities for 
their children, had been impressed with the student's 
account, his fellow students themselves were even more 
so. A new realization was opening to them. Parents, 
whatever their work or condition in life, want for their 
children either what they have missed, or at least an 
equality of opportunity. 

This awakening can be multiplied almost exactly by 
the number of students who have engaged in work 
experience where they were thrown into contact with 
men and women whose type of life may differ greatly 
from their own. 

A realistic understanding of the joys, frustrations, 
aspirations and needs of other people can almost cer- 
tainly be listed as a major gain of the summer projects. 


College Classes Mean More 

“College hasn’t been the same since.” “I can now see 
some point to the whole thing.” “I have decided to 
change my major.” Such statements appear in many let- 
ters from “project” members. But it is not only the stu- 
dents who have noticed the difference. Upon consulta- 
tion with faculty in colleges from which summer project 
students have come, such remarks as the following are 
not uncommon: “Jim Cook really had his eyes opened! 
I wish I could make a summer project a requirement for 
all my students.” 

Without any desire to put a commercial tag on the 
value of the summer experience, it must be recorded 
that in one college where the Economics Department 
offers a series of prizes for the best interpretation of eco- 
nomics in human relations, the summer project students 
have been consistent winners. One suspects the principal 
value of their summer’s work has been, not a monetary 
gain, but a fuller comprehension of deeper meanings 
underlying their academic work. 

A value of great importance to be credited to the 
summer activity would certainly be the marked increase 
in the meaning and purpose of college experience. 
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Victor Obenhaus heads the Department 
of Social Ethics in the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 


Insights, Innumerable 

“Why didn’t I see that before?” 

Sitting in on appraisal sessions at the end of a sum. 
mer project the above question, or one like it, is almost 
certain to be heard. The situation is ‘‘loaded” with an 
atmosphere sometimes articulate but always implied: 
“Something terrific has happened to us.’’-Few are ca. 
pable of describing its complete meaning. Despite in. 
ability to capture the exact nature of the experience. 
there is widespread rejoicing that whatever it is has ac. 
tually taken place. 

No simple explanation of the above phenomenon js 
wholly satisfactory. A partial explanation, however, js 
probably the fact that the students were ready for the 
kind of experience which so effectively altered many of 
their otherwise fixed patterns. Being away from home, 
engaging in a search for deeper meanings with other 
searching youth, and being under no obligation to com- 
ply with prescribed patterns in a collective situation, 
they made discoveries of profound individual signif. 
cance. 

An element of importance in the value of the summer 
project ts that it comes at a time when the student is 
ready for and capable of grasping great new insights. 


Life Gains New Meaning 

That work should be the means of binding people 
together in common understanding is not easily ex- 
plained in text-book or forum. But a group of college 
students laboring to build a playground at their own 
expense for a community with high delinquency rates 
leaves an impression that time will not easily erase. 
True, the community is the richer for the playground, 
for the wholesome, cheerful, self-giving of the students, 
and the entire community is sweetened thereby. But the 
consequence to those who have spent themselves in labor 
on behalf of others goes even deeper. The theory of work 
as effort shared, and the self reconstructed through ex- 
penditure of effort—these need not be argued or de: 
fended. 

Although not all summer projects involve manual 
labor, the question of vocation is coming into deservedly 
increasing prominence in the life of almost every group, 
whether that group is engaged in mental or physical 
labor. Vocation implies a meaning to one’s work, and 
this, in turn, can only follow from a genuine meaning 
to life itself. Without collusion between project groups 
in successive years, each has insisted on writing into its 
analysis of the contemporary situation its shock and 
despair at the meaninglessness of so many people’s work. 
Though all forms of work have a measure of drudgery, 
students with college training discover they are per 
mitted a larger degree of freedom and creativity than is 
permitted those with less educational opportunities. The 
realization of this freedom does something to many 
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students. The concept of vocation takes on new mean- 
ing. It carries with it both the requirement to use one’s 
own resources more fully and to understand those who 
are trapped in a situation of boredom. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that after a few 
weeks on a job, or in analyzing what jobs do to people, 
that summer project students become aroused and keen- 
ly concerned about the idea of vocation, in its full 
Christian sense. During the first week last August, one 
student announced to the entire group that he was 
changing his life work. Previously, he had indicated to 
his colleagues that he was going to enter a certain kind 
of business which caused many of the members to lift a 
quizzical eyebrow. The business was of a useless kind, 
but productive of high returns in money—if this young 
man’s estimate of it was correct. Uselessness, and the 
dignity of the human self in honest labor, are hardly 
compatible. 

A factor to be reckoned with in summer service ac- 
tivities is the inevitable facing of our use of life itself, 
and its relation to permanent satisfaction or inner har- 
mony. 


One’s Faith Develops 

“Shall we tell them we are connected with the project, 
or let them find out by themselves?” 

It is an inevitable question for the first night of any 
project gathering. Usually, the students anticipate that 
their fellow-workers may be alienated from anyone be- 
longing to a project with a “C” following the YM or 
YW. For the most part, the exact opposite is the case. 

“T never knew religion was interested in this sort of 
stuff,’ innumerable fellow workers have remarked. An- 
other comeback is, “You kids are crazy working here 
when you could get a soft job up in the office.” 

Of course, such reactions afford a natural opening. 


DEDICATION 


At summer’s end, the ’50 Berkeley Leadership Training School recorded in a year 
book the events of their six weeks together. The book has this meaningful dedt- 
cation, sent in by Dick Roe, UC-Berkeley, a member of that group. 


We dedicate this book 
To the memory of a summer 
In which we shared and sought together 


A summer in which we shared— 


Hours of work together around the house. . 


school work we never could get done... 
worship in the evening time. 


A summer in which we sought— 


Each other beneath our many masks. . 


standing for one another. . 
our own CA’s in which we work. . 


We dedicate this book 
To the memory of a summer 
In which we shared and sought together 


And grew in both the sharing and the seeking. 
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. the co-op food . . . laughter, never ending laughter, 
which we shared in tired desperation and in joy ... 
singing, close in around the crackling fire .. . 
ramblings in the yellow, sun warmed hills . . . and 


. our deeper selves, perhaps the self we had denied... 
community living together, group fellowship, group discipline . . 
. knowledge about our religion, the frightened world in which we live, 
. and the God we worshipped together, and struggled to know 
and reach in the new ways our growing selves demanded. 


That any group of young Christians should be interested 
in understanding the economic and social issues of our 
times, and also be keenly interested in and friendly with 
workers they have never seen before and may never see 
again, has usually been a source of surprise. 

If the surprise to fellow workers is great, the sudden 
demand upon the student is even greater. What students 
have heretofore taken for granted and have not had to 
make clear or intelligent, suddenly requires simple and 
solid explanation. What is the basis for Christian con- 
cern with such matters as economics, labor, family life, 
race, and all the rest? 

One group attempting to cope with this problem from 
the standpoint of their co-workers was suddenly con- 
fronted with the necessity of defending their Christian 
concern under the opposition of a group of economic 
conservatives, all of them college graduates. When the 
students’ wrath at being attacked finally subsided, they 
realized the fuller implications of the whole situation. 
It must be recorded that instead of feeling sorry for 
themselves, they dug in to get the answers. Their adult 
religious education had now begun. Had they been 
told that they had, by force of circumstances, become 
missionaries to the uninformed and the misinformed of 
a metropolitan industrial city, they would have been 
greatly surprised. 

A factor in helping the student to “come alive” in 
the summer ts the entirely natural circumstances prompt- 
ing the discovery of a genuine faith and the reasons 
for tt. 

Half a century ago, President Eliot asserted that the 
summer camp was America’s greatest contribution to 
education. Any appraisal of the educational instruments 
of America at the mid-century would have to place the 
summer projects high on the list, if strengthened and 
reconstructed lives are criteria of good education. 


walks to PSR on foggy mornings ... 
swimming, dancing, playing, having fun ... the 


. love, and respect, and under- 
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SUNNy Los ANGELEs, summer ’48. 
Forty college students sprawled over 
the parlor listening to a labor speak- 
er... week-end trip to Mexico via 


open truck .. . hymn-singing on the 
beach . . . fighting the surging Pa- 
cific surf . . . late evening bull-ses- 


sions . . . pushing cookies down a 
belt at Nabisco. These are impres- 
sions of a summer in SIPLA (Stu- 
dents-in-Industry Project in Los 
Angeles). Would I do it again? Bet 
your life I would! 

WaRM WASHINGTON, D. C., sum- 
mer ’49. A hundred assorted stu- 
dents solving problems of foreign 
policy over iced tea Sundays 
touring monuments and museums 

. week-ends traipsing over scenic 
Virginia countryside rubbing 
palms with President Truman .. . 
borrowing earrings of one of eight 
roommates at the Barksdale . . . wor- 
ship service at Lincoln Memorial 
. . . Dumbarton Oaks, the State 
Department . . . no work when it 
rains for us playground directors! 
Do it again? Try and stop me! 


FASCINATING NEW YorK City, 
summer ’50. Thirty students work- 
ing in settlement houses . . . seeing 
social problems in “the personality 
city” ... the Goldman band in Cen- 
tral Park ... to the Zoo by subway 
with my eight-year-old group .. . 
discussing human rights with Elea- 
nor Roosevelt at her Val Kil farm 
; the United Nations, Times 
Square, “South Pacific’! Would I 
use up a third college summer on a 
student project away from home? 
Ha, don’t even ask me! 

After spending three summers 
(between hitting the books) on 
YM-YW summer projects, I only 
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containers.” 


wish I could express how worth- 
while they have been. And I can 
hear that “worthwhile” echoed by 
all ‘fellow projecteers of the last 
three years, with “wonderful,” “‘ed- 
cational,” “fun,” and “paychecks, 
too!” added. ‘Taint easy earning 
your way through school, depending 
on summer jobs for the tuition, I 
know. And it’s hard enough carrying 
a heavy semester load without cram- 
ming your summers, too—that’s 
true. Sometimes’ summer school 
promises to speed up graduation or 
enrich education—so it seems. But 
give me three “‘project” summers to 
live over again, and believe me, I’d 
do it again. 

The Y offers many different types 
of projects each year, each with 
different possibilities for travel, 
work and study, each with a new 
“group living’ experience with some 
of the finest of college screwballs 
you'd ever want to know from all 
over the country (as well as other 
countries), all under expert leader- 
ship, and all with opportunities to 
meet and talk with the top states- 
men and leaders in the country and 
world. Five Students-in-Industry 
projects are held (in Hartford, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Columbus, and 
Los Angeles) in which students live 
together in one or two large houses, 
work in industrial jobs, study labor 
problems, and take an active interest 
in the many other aspects of the 
city. In the Washington Student 
Citizenship Seminar, students work 
in government jobs, see and study 
the structure and substance of gov- 
ernment first-hand, and, of course, 
take in the history and beauty of 
Washington and surroundings. In 


Betty labeled this picture: “Me with my kid- 
dies and their masks, made from ice-cream 


I’ve spent three wonderful summers in 
“Projects” and— 


I'D DO IT AGAIN 


says BETTY HILLSTROM 


Wayne University 


the College Summer Service Groups, 
held in New York and in St. Louis, 
students live in groups of two to 
twelve in settlement houses where 
they work, usually with children, 
get an amazing insight from on-the- 
spot experiences with our nation’s 
social problems, and enjoy the high- 
lights and the back streets of the 
city. The European Work-Study 
Groups (which I haven’t yet attend- 
ed, but am saving for) offer travel 
and study overseas. 

Now what's this “group living” 
stuff? Well, take a gang of enthu- 
Siastic, intelligent college kids, pack 
thirty to a hundred of them into one 
house to live together for the sum- 
mer, hear speakers, take trips, eat 
dinner together, work together, take 
in the town together—and just try 
to stop the fun, the learning, the 
sharing of experiences. 

Hey, where are you going? You're 
going to write an application for 
next summer? But I’ve barely be- 
gun to tell you—like about the five 
couples I know who met on projects 
and are married now .. . and the 
boat trip down the Chesapeake ... 
and the three-hours of credit Wayne 
gave me in government for the 
Washington project . . . and how to 
tour Grand Canyon and Yellowstone 
without spending a fortune .. . 
about meeting the President who 
told us ... about the time that... 


But the sum total of these ex- 
periences can’t be found in these 
remarks, or in my three scrapbooks 
either. It’s a depth of spirit, a feel- 
ing of togetherness, a sense of mu- 
tual understanding—these will nev- 
er be forgotten by anyone who has 
ever been on a Y summer project. 
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IN EUROPE— 


WORK-CAMPERS BUILD WELL 


CHARLES HEIN 


ENDLESS life stories have come out 
of the experience of Christian com- 
munity as experienced in the numer- 
ous international work camps held 
in Europe since the war. Most of 
these stories reflect the change that 
these work camps of the ecumenical 
movement often produce in people. 
Let me give you a few examples: 

There was the boy who was sent 
from Berlin to West Zone Germany 
to promote Communism, using the 
Stockholm appeal. From our camp 
he went back to the East Zone, con- 
vinced that no longer could he be a 
Communist and maintain his Chris- 
tian convictions. In spite of the per- 
sonal danger, he said he was going 
back “to tell them the truth; they 
can not hear the truth any other 
way.” Incidentally, he burned his 
petitions before he left us. 

Then there were the girl from 
Michigan U. and the boy from Chi- 
cago U.—both have written to say 
that the camp experience has “com- 
pletely changed my life.” 

And there is the Berlin construc- 
tion firm which gave a celebration 
for the campers, with all members 


of the firm present. Said the owner, 
“I had come to believe that the 
Church has nothing to offer to our 
time. Now I know that Christianity 
is something real... . If you want to 
work here in such a project again, I 
shall give you construction help 
free.” 

Likewise in Agape, the great proj- 
ect of the Italian Waldensian youth 
(22 nations are helping in this), 
similar effects on workmen have 
been observed. A skilled artisan, a 
Roman Catholic, remarked after 
Bishop Neill had spent some days 
working in the project: “My Bishop 
tells me to work; your Bishop comes 
and works with me!’’ Many of the 
workmen gave a_ considerable 
amount of work-time and overtime, 
even though they are dependent for 
their livelihood on their workmen's 


pay: 


CHARLES HEIN is a staff member of the 
Youth Department of the World Council of 
Churches, Geneva, Switzerland. During his sen- 
ior year at Elmhurst College a year ago, he 
was national Co-chairman of the United Stu- 
dent Fellowship of the Congregational Chris- 
tian and E & R Churches. 
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In some measure, these stories in- 
dicate that where the church is vital, 
normal work can become productive 
of spiritual experience. The camp 
work is hard, harder than some of 
the campers anticipate. The diffi- 
culties of living with people from 
different countries are not to be 
romantically dismissed; the problem 
is real. But as Tullio Vinay, humble 
founder of Agape says, ‘““Those who 
come in the love of Jesus Christ, 
and come to show Him and his love 
to others, find that love returns. 
Those who come with grammar 
books (mainly to learn the _ lan- 
guage) or with tourist books, may 
never find the spirit that is Agape.” 

This is true also of any other 
work camp of the ecumenical move- 
ment. Those who come only with 
pick-and-shovel (sign of the Inter- 
national Work Camps), may never 
find the deeper meaning of the ecu- 
menical movement. The symbol of 
that movement is a circle in which 
sails a ship bearing a cross (the 
church in the world witnessing to 
her crucified and risen Lord, Jesus 
Christ). Last summer’s camps had 
750 members, coming from 22 coun- 
tries; to most of these the pick and 
shovel symbol are not enough; they 
feel they want to add the ecumenical 
symbol, signifying the depth of the 
change that this work-camp experi- 
ence brings about in the persons 
who participate in them. 

For information about camps next 
summer under the World Council of 
Churches, write: Reverend Joe 
Howell, 110 East ggth Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


More than a brick wall is a-building here. In 
work camps every summer lives are re-shaped 
and understandings are deepened. These 
campers are erecting a community center in 
West Zone Germany. 
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Summer Projects in fascinating variety are open to students who want 
to deepen their understanding of what makes men and events tick. 


Groups described in this section of The Intercollegian are sponsored by 
the National Student YMCA and YWCA. All groups are interracial, and 
are open both to men and women. Groups sponsored by other agencies 
are listed on page 22 of this magazine. 


Regional Summer Conferences 


Each June about 2,500 students take part in regional 
student conferences. Five hundred Californians always 
get ahead of the procession by holding their “summer” 
conference at Christmastime. Summer conferences help 
students experience Christian faith and see its relevance 
for personal, campus, and world issues. Training is given 
for leadership in the YMCA, YWCA, or CA on the 
campus. Dates and places for the conferences follow: 
Estes STUDENT YMCA-YWCA COonrFERENCE, Association 

Camp, Colorado, June 4-13. Ruth L. Packard and 

Harold J. Kuebler, executives. 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT CONFERENCE, Camp 
Michaux, Carlisle, Pa. June 9-16. Helene Mosier, Rob- 
ert James and Hartland Helmich, executives. 

YMCA-YWCA SCA StupENT CONFERENCE, Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, Kentucky, June 9-16. Edward A. Driscoll, 
executive. 

YMCA-YWCA SrupDENT CONFERENCE, Seabeck on Hood’s 
Canal, Washington. June 10-17. Gladys Lawther and 
Paul Keyser, executives. 

GENEVA STUDENT CONFERENCE, College Camp, Wiscon- 
sin, June 11-17. Frances Helen Mains and Harold W. 
Colvin, executives. 

New York SCM Earty JUNE CONFERENCE, Pathfinder 
Lodge, Cooperstown, New York. June 4-11. G. Horace 
Wood, executive. 

SILVER BAy STUDENT CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE, Silver Bay- 
on-Lake George, New York, June 15-22. Ray Sweet- 
man, executive. 

YMCA-YWCA StupENT CONFERENCE, Camp _ Classen, 
Davis, Oklahoma. June 1-9. Dorothy Arnold and Ned 
Linegar, executives. 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT CONFERENCE, Camp 
O-At-Ka, Lake Sebago, East Sebago, Maine, June 11- 
17. Leonard Clough, executive. 


Three Leadership Seminars 


Estes, Geneva, Martha’s Vineyard 


Two of the Leadership Seminars are open to students 
who will be employees of the YMCA camps at Estes 
Park, Colorado, and at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. The 
third Seminar will be held at Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., 
where students will work in summer hotels. In all Sem- 
inars season jobs are available—as waiter, waitress, 
cabin maid, groundsman, kitchen helper, etc., at nomi- 
nal base pay, in addition to room and board. Recrea- 
tional and social programs will be arranged for leisure 
time. 

The Seminars supplement summer employment with 
leadership training for the responsibilities which the 
students will carry in the Christian Association the fol- 
lowing year. The program will be concerned with the 


Colorado peaks, near Estes 


purposes, objectives, emphases, procedures, structure and 

relationships of the student YMCA and YWCA. 

The schedule includes about three hours for group ses 
sions each week, plus informal group meetings and per 
sonal conferences with the Seminar Director, who will 
be in residence for the full period. Additional resource 
leaders will be brought in. The Seminars are: 
ASSOCIATION CAMP, Estes Park, Col., 100 students. Apply: 

Harold Kuebler, 1269 Topeka Avenue, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Cot_EGE Camp, Williams Bay, Wis., 60 students. Apply: 
George Williams College, 5315 Drexel Avenue, 
Chicago 15, Ill. 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Mass. Apply to: Rev. Leonard G. 
Clough, 167 Tremont Street, Boston 11, Mass. 


Two Leadership Training Summer Camps 


Intensive one week’s training course for officers and 
committee chairmen of campus Christian Associations, 
preceding summer conferences: 

Camp Duprey, Westport, N. Y. June 7-14. Apply: Mis 
Jimmie Woodward, director, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 109, N. Y. 

Camp Micnaux, Pa., June 3-8, thirty students. Apply: 
Helene Mosier, 3601 Locust St., Philadelphia 4, Pa 
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Mest Your tu rection 


Washington Student Citizenship Seminar 


Again this summer ninety students will be chosen, 
upon application, to participate in the Washington 
Student Citizenship Seminar. During the summer they 
will observe the process of federal government; consider 
the distinctive contribution of Christian faith to polit- 
ical life; clarify the ways in which Christians act as re- 
sponsible citizens; and prepare for leadership in Com- 
mittees on Effective Citizenship in campus Christian 
Associations and similar groups. 

During the first week in Washington students will spend 
full time attending congressional hearings, observing the 
Senate, the House and the Supreme Court in session, and 
meeting with informed Washingtonians. During the re- 
maining eight weeks, students will hold full-time jobs 
at regular wages, and devote eight to twelve hours a 
week to seminar meetings and field trips. 

Some of the people who have spoken to the group in 
recent years are President Harry S. Truman, Donald 
Stone, Walter Kotschnig, Senator Paul Douglas, Senator 
Robert P. Taft, and Miss Dorothy Fosdick. 

The director of this summer’s Seminar will be Mrs. 
Wells Harrington, Mayor of Greenbelt, Maryland, and 
formerly a member of the staff of the National Student 
YWCA. The dates will be June 23-August 31, 1951. 

In the spring there will be a three day Meet-Your- 
Government Seminar, March 11-18, 1951 (Sunday 
through Tuesday) in Washington, D. C. 


Apply to: Miss Jimmie Woodward, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. In Washington: Government official replies to burning question 


Leadership Training Schools 


and 
This summer there will be three Leadership Training 
7 Schools to help presidents and cabinet members become _ 
effective leaders in their campus CA’s. Carefully selected 
rce faculty members help students grow in their under- q 
standing of Christian faith and ethics. Experienced ‘ 
bly: YMCA and YWCA staff members direct the schools and > 
a, teach the leadership courses as well as aid in the extra- a 
curricular activities. 
a Students in each school take three courses (1) “In- + 
troduction to the Christian Faith,” (2) “Introduction to a 
a 


Social Ethics,”” (3) “Leadership in the Student Chris- 
tian Association.”” Group members live, study, work and 
play as a unit, and have the advantages of metropolitan 
and university environments. Dates and places are: 


= Cuicaco (University of Chicago), June 18-July 27 
New York (Union Theological Seminary), July 6-Au- 
Miss gust 17 | ‘ 
eet, 
BERKELEY (Pacific School of Religion), June 21-August 5 € 
rs ILGWU headquarters: Executive explains operations of garment Apply: Miss Jimmie Woodward, 6oo Lexington Ave | 


industry's union to New York LTS group nue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Settlement Work: Toys are repaired by workshop group (Church 
of All Nations Settlement House, New York City) 


Five Students-In-Industry Projects 


“What’s the Christian faith got to do with labor, with 
management and with their relationship with each oth- 
er?” And again, What is a Christian’s responsibility for 
the economic life which has so much to do with shaping 
peoples’ destinies? These are not academic questions— 
when you and your buddies have been on the hunt for 
jobs; when you work on the assembly line next to Joe 
who supports a family of five kids on the same salary 
you are getting; when you know personally what’s at 
stake in a union meeting; when you meet and discuss 
with people from the neighboring community; with 
people from management, with people from municipal 
government, with people from concerned church groups. 

Students find jobs, work for pay, live cooperatively 
and meet frequently with community leaders. Dates for 
each group are approximately June 20-August 31. Apply: 


Cuicaco, Illinois—Frances Janes, Room 501, 410 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5. 


MINNEAPOLIS—ST. PAUL, Minnesota—William Overholt, 
go South gth Street, Minneapolis 2. 


Co_uMBus, Ohio—William G. Black, 40 West Long 
Street, Columbus 15 


Los ANGELEs, California—Bruce Maguire, 715 South 
Hope Street, Los Angeles 17. 


HartTForD, Connecticut—Leonard G. Clough, 167 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston 11, Mass. 
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Two College Summer Service Projects 


The College Summer Service Groups offer students an 
unparalleled opportunity to understand life in two large 
American cities through work experience in a City social 
agency, plus seminars on the relation of our Christian 
principles to the solution of our social and economic 
problems. Each student works about 25 hours a week in 
a settlement house, labor union or other social agency. 

Three or four times a week the group meets for field 
trips, forums, group discussions and recreation. Out. 
standing leaders discuss with students the complex social 
factors at work in our world and help the students gain 
perspective and motivation for responsible Christian 
leadership in the community. Leaders in recent years 
include: Mark Starr, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Homer 
P. Rainey, Norman Thomas, Reinhold Niebuhr, Mrs, 
Grace Loucks Elliott, A. Philip Randolph, and Charles D. 
Kean. 

These projects offer students an opportunity to see 
more clearly the problems facing America and learn to 
take their places alongside those who struggle for justice. 
Dates and places: 

New York, N. Y.—June 23-August 14, 1951. Apply: Miss 

Jimmie Woodward, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 22, New York 

St. Louis, Mo.—June 15-August 11, 1951. Apply: Miss 
Ruth L. Packard, 1269 Topeka Avenue, Topeka, 
Kansas 
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958.s¢ Your Faith in Action 


United Nations Seminar 
. In our critical world Christian students are asking 
1] what they can do to help build a free and peaceful world. 
" The United Nations Seminar has been planned to help 
c students answer this question. It has a four-fold purpose: 
n 1. To gain first-hand acquaintance with the United 
. Nations as an organ for world cooperation by: attend- | 
d ing regular United Nations sessions of the Security ] 
t . Council and related agencies; interviewing members of . 
1] the United Nations Secretariat, and interviewing United q 


n Nations delegates from different countries. 

n 9, To visit the US Mission to the United Nations to 
's learn: how our government is related to the United Na- : 
t tions, and how we can have a part in determining Unit- |) 


re 

+ 


8 ed States foreign policy through helping to create public a eee a 
g. To consider what is required of us as Christians | = = ie == 
who would live as responsible citizens of our world by: 
4 interviews with outstanding religious leaders and discus- —-- as 
sion of some of the major international issues in the light c% - 
of our Christian faith. ' 
March 15-17, 1951 (Thursday through Saturday) a 
United Nations Seminar will be held in New York and bd 
Lake Success. 
a, Apply: Miss Jimmie Woodward, 600 Lexington Ave- 


nue, New York 22, N. Y. United Nations Building: seen from YWCA rooftop 


European Work-Study Seminar | 


“It is the privilege of the younger generation to over- 
come the barriers between nations.” These words of the 7 
superintendent of schools of Munich, as he addressed . ‘ 
the Work-Study Seminar last summer, sum up the hope : 
and purpose of the project abroad. | 

Four groups of eighteen students will leave for Europe | 
on about June 22 and return the middle of September. 

Each group will visit England, France, and Switzerland. 

Other countries to be visited by the groups include Scot- | 
land, Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Austria, Italy, 
and Yugoslavia. 


All groups will consider the distinctive contribution 
of Christian faith to world understanding and peace; 
meet European students and come to understand their 
concerns; consider economic, political, educational and 
religious issues in countries visited. 


Each group will be under the direction of a staff mem- 
ber of the Student YMCA or YWCA. Leaders of Euro- 
pean student movements will plan and direct the pro- 
gram in their own countries. Students will live in stu- 
dent hostels, in camps and in inexpensive hotels. Their 
standard of living will be that of the European students 
who are their hosts. Approximate cost, $775-$go00, from 
New York to New York. 


Apply: Miss Jimmie Woodward, 600 Lexington Ave- 


Work, study and fellowship means: work camp 
(A Dutch work camp group is shown) nue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Summer Events: 


Under Varied Sponsorship 


Almost 100 Summer Projects sponsored by Church Boards and 
other Agencies. (For YMCA-YWCA-Projects see the preceding pages) 


National Student Association 


A five-way program of Study Tours, 
Summer Schools, Work Camps, Seminars, 
and Sightseeing Tours is being planned 
by the USNSA, cooperating with the 
European unions of students. Sail on 
the SS Volendam; $300 for the round 
trip in Europe, July 6-September 5. 
Additional program costs will vary with 
the type of program from $30 to $400. 
For further information write: Tom 
Callahan, USNSA Travel Director, 304 
N. Park Street, Madison 5, Wisc. 

NSA has published Work Study 
Travel Abroad 1951, a comprehensive 
outline of summer opportunities abroad, 
which is available for 50c from the 
address above. 


World Council of Churches 
Work Camps 


Administered in the United States by 
the Congregational Christian Service 
Committee 


Ecumenical Work Camps are coopera- 
tive projects sponsored by several de- 
nominations, through the administra- 
tion of the Congregational Christian 
Service Committee. Program includes 
work in close cooperation with local 
church or community organizations, 
study of current social, economic and 
religious problems, worship, and recrea- 
tion. 


Europe. Camps in France, Germany, 
Italy, England. Approximately $625. 


Far East. Japan, The Philippines, 
Thailand. Approximately, $1,000. 


America. Canada, Latin America 
and the United States. $100 to $250. 


For further information, write: Ecu- 
menical Work Camps, 110 East 29th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Congregational Christian 
Churches 


The Division of Christian Education, 
Board of Home Missions offers three 
types of summer opportunity: 


Work under State Conferences in di- 
recting Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 
playgrounds, and recreation programs 
and Social Work projects. A_ small 
stipend is paid. Address the State Con- 
ference Superintendent of the state in 
which you wish to apply. 


Student Summer Service. A_ small 
salary is paid. Only theological seminary 
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students are used, and application 
should be made to the state superin- 
tendent of the State Conference in the 
state in which one wishes to serve or to 
Dr. Thomas Tripp, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Work Camps in Europe and Japan 
under the Congregational Christian 
Service Committee. Cost, $600 and up. 


Write: Rev. Joseph Howell, 110 East 
29th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Church of the Brethren 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Tire Hill, Pa. Creating playground; 
directing Bible Study and play programs. 
Cost, $1 a day. 


Kansas City, Mo. July 1-29. Con- 
struction and educational work in an 
area predominantly occupied by Negroes. 
Cost, $1 a day. 


Clovis, N. M. July 1-29. Recreational 
program in a Negro community. Build- 
ing playground and equipment. Cost, $1 
a day. 


Chicago, Ill. June 24-August 18. 
Leadership in day camp program for 
children. Cost, $10 a week. 


Fresno, Calif. June 25-August 5. A 
community service program in a semi- 
migrant, interracial area. Cost, $1 a day. 


For information, write: Ora Huston, 
22 South State Street, Elgin, Ill. 


STUDENTS IN INDUSTRY 

Chicago, Ill. June 10-September 8. 
Study of industrial problems while work- 
ing on actual job. Cost, Room—$4.40 a 
week. Board, cooperative. Unit fee, $15. 


Write: Ora Huston, 22 South State 
Street, Elgin, III. 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 

International Service Work Camp 
Projects will be held in several European 
countries, probably in Germany, Austria, 
Greece (for men), and Italy. One will 
be a peace seminar. July 6-August 16. 
Cost, approximately $600. Write: Sylvia 
Seese, 22 South State Street, Elgin, Ill. 


INSTITUTIONAL SERVICE 

Fulton, Mo.; Butner, N. C.; and Elgin, 
Ill. Dates for each: June 10-September 
8. Serving as a hospital attendant or 
directing recreational or occupatjonal 
therapy. Students may sit in ong staff 
consultation during off-duty urs. 


Write: Ora Huston, 22 South/ State 
Street, Elgin, Il. 


Evangelical United Brethren 
Church 


The Board of Christian Education 
offers Summer Voluntary Service on 
home mission fields, in Kentucky and 
New Mexico. Work includes construc. 
tion work, vacation Bible school teach- 
ing, recreational leadership and _ assist. 
ance in Sunday services. One month, 
beginning in the middle of June. Ex. 
penses are paid. For further informa- 
tion, write: Dr. J. Allan Ranck, 1900 
U.B. Building, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


American Friends Service 
Committee 


Institutional Service Units: In the East, 
Midwest and West Coast. Ten weeks in 
mental hospitals and three months 
in correctional institutions. Salary paid. 


Interne-In-Industry: In Philadelphia 
and several midwestern cities. From 
middle of June, lasting ten or 11 weeks. 
Internes pay $15 a week for board, room, 
and other project costs, and to help 
meet the administrative costs of the 
project. 


Work Camps and Community Service 
Units: In United States and Mexico: 
June 29-August 24; cost is $135 for each 
camper. Overseas: Applicants should 
have experience in U.S. work camps 
and speak one language other than 
English; minimum cost, $465. 


International Service Seminars: In 
New England, in the Middle West, and 
in the Far West—in Europe, Japan, and 
India. Preference to graduate students, 
trained in fields of international rela 
tions and the social sciences. Cost, $183. 
Scholarships available. 


Institutes of International Relations: 
On college campuses and other placts 
in every part of the United States. 


For further information, write: Ameti- 
can Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Northern Baptist Convention 


A Baptist Summer Service Project will 
be held in Germany: rebuilding of 
churches; fellowship with German youth; 
cooperative living, worship and study. 
Cost, $10 and transportation. July 1- 
August 31. Similar projects will be held 
in New York City and Stewart, Nevada. 
Cost, $10 and transportation. July 1- 
August 15. 

A Students-in-Industry Project will be 
held in Twin Cities, Minn. Open to col- 
lege and seminary students. June 15- 
September 1. Cost, $15.00 registration 
fee and cost of project (room, board, 
etc.), and transportation. 


For information, write: Baptist Youth 
Service Committee, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Presbyterian Church in the 
United States 


Work Camps in Oklahoma for de- 
velopment of a conference site on Lake 
Texoma. Cost, about $1.50 per day. 
Write: Rev. Frank Taylor, First Presby- 
terian Church, Durant, Oklahoma. 


Caravans. Training conference for the 
Synods of ‘Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas at Mo-Ranch, Hunt, 
Texas, June 25-30. Caravaners then visit 
local churches on itineraries of five or 
six weeks. Write: Rev. Jack McMichael, 
Highland Park Presbyterian Church, 
Dallas, Tex. For Caravans in Synod of 
North Carolina, write: Rev. Oscar 
Mann, 200 West Trade Street, Charlotte, 
», N. C. For Synod of Virginia, write: 
Rev. W. B. Sullivan, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


It looks better, doesn’t it? 
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Community Service opportunities 
open to students as vacation school 
workers and Sunday-school extension 
workers throughout South. Write: Rev. 
W. Norman Cook, Director of Field 
Program, Board of Education, Box 1176, 
Richmond, Va. Students pay incidental 
expenses; lodging and transportation are 
paid by local churches. 


Christian Work Camp Fellowship 
of Canada 


Volunteer Work Camps, two to six 
weeks in length, located from Vancouver 
Island, B. C. to the Maritimes, with the 
largest number in Ontario. Volunteers 
are responsible for own travel costs and 
maintenance of $1.50 per day while on 
project. Write: Eunice B. Pyfrom, 415 
Jarvis Street, Toronto 2. 


Methodist Church 


WorK CAMPS 

Cuba—Mayari, Oriente and Omaja, 
Oriente; June 2g-August 25. Cost, $50 
fee plus transportation to and from 
Miami, Florida. Interracial.} 

New York City—June 25-August 4. A 
laboratory experience in the city work 
of the church. Cost, $25 fee and trans- 
portation.? 

Mexico—Zacapoaxtla, Puebla. June 
20-August 12. Cost, $60 fee plus trans- 
portation.} 

Los Angeles—Religious work in a dif- 
ficult yet fascinating setting of this great 
city. An interracial experience—work, 
worship, recreation, education. June 25- 
August 5. Cost, $25 plus transportation.? 

Kentucky—Hillside community near 
Central City. Small camp for eight 
members. June 25-August 5. Cost, trans- 
portation to and from Central City.? 

Towa—Work with rural church in 
Warren County, Iowa in connection 
with Simpson College. June 11-July 26. 
Cost, $10 plus transportation.? 

Rio Grande Valley—Pharr, Texas. 
June 25-August 2. Work will be done on 
Valley churches and parsonages; educa- 
tional assignments with children, youth 
and adults. Campers will conduct vaca- 
tion church schools. Cost, $15 fee and 
transportation.” 


CARAVANS 


There will be 65 Caravan teams, re- 
quiring 2 boys and 2 girls and a coun- 
selor for each team. They will work in 
connection with the MYF program in 
the local church. Cost, transportation 
to the training center selected and from 
the last church served back home. Each 
student will be trained for ten days. 

Dates begin in June. (Write! for dates 
and other detailed data.) 


1 Write: Harvey C. Brown, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tennessee. 

2 Write: Student Department, Board of 
Missions and Church Extension, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Lisle Fellowship, Inc. 


International institutes in human re- 
lations for students of any nationality 
or race. Dates and summer locations for 
summer units: 


California: June 15-July 26. 
Colorado: July 28-September 7. 
Connecticut: June 23-August 31. 
Michigan: August 3-August 31. 


Each unit comprises a workshop in 
intercultural relations following group 
work principles. Development of indi- 
viduals through group experience in 
cooperative living, community service, 
and deepening spiritual discovery, in a 
world framework. Groups comprise 50 
members. Average cost is $150 per per- 
son for a six-weeks unit and $200 for a 
nine-weeks unit. For further informa- 
tion, write: DeWitt C. Baldwin, Lane 
Hall, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


Experiment in International 
Living 

It is hoped to send groups to twenty- 
two countries. Among these will be 
French, Italian, Spanish, German and 
English-speaking countries. Most groups 
comprise five men and five women with 
an experienced leader. Experimenters 
spend the first month abroad living in- 
dividually in a family where there is a 
young person of their age. The second 
month, Americans invite their foreign 
hosts to join the American group in a 
camping trip through interesting parts 
of the country. A week is spent in Paris 
or some other city with time for personal 
projects in college groups. For costs and 
other details, write: Louise Hill, The Ex- 
periment, Putney, Vermont. 


American Youth Hostels, Inc. 


Trips by bicycle, hiking, canoe or 
horseback, over well-defined routes, with 
overnight stops in inexpensive hostels. 
Hostelers buy and prepare their own 
food. Everyone does a share of clean-up 
chores. Trips in the USA cost as low as 
$18 for one week. Routes and detailed 
information available concerning trips 
in the USA and abroad. For further in- 
formation, write: William R. Bowler, 
6 East ggth Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Seven awards of $700 
each will be made on the 
basis of scholarly attain- 
ments college and 
professional promise for 
the ministry. 

Applications should be 
filed by March 1. For in- 
formation on these and 
other available scholar- 
ships, write to: 


A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 


5757 University Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
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